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introduction 

Manyeducatorstoday havebeen unpre- 
tentious about regarding mainstream 
thought as the supreme channel through 
which knowledgeisdisseminated.Thismay 
betheproduct of minds that appreciatethe 
mai nstream's i ntel I ectual contr i buti on, posi- 
tively or otherwise, to humanity. However, 
thegrowing cultural diversityoftheUnited 
States makes it incumbent on educators to 
havea better under standing ofthedivergi ng 
values, customs, and traditions among all 
learners with different multicultural expe- 
riences astheminority thought or view may 
be just as equally legitimate and valid as 
the mainstream. 

Themelting pot metaphor, which used 
to be a prototype of the assimilation of 
immigrants into the United States, does 
not apply any longer because it does not i n 
reality describe the country accurately. 
Rather than a melti ng pot, weactual ly have 
a tossed sa I ad i n wh i ch every segment ma i n - 
tains its own character, but adds a new 
spice to the whole, as immigrants to the 
United States do not lose their identity 
(Broman, 1982). However, because issues 
con cerni ng diversity are del icateand com- 
plex, many educators adopt a hands-off 
approach tothem. Diversity, however, per- 
vades and persists no matter what the 
consequences are. 
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E ducators, therefore, need a better un- 
derstanding of the different rich cultural 
tapestry of the nation that is increasing 
dai I y because school s havenever offered any 
enthusiasticwelcometostudent differences 
(Perez, 1994; Manning & Baruth, 2000). 
Thisarticleexamineswhyeducatorsshould 
be concerned with cultural diversity in the 
United States classrooms, spotlighting on 
demography, stereotyping, socio-economic 
cl ass, di fferent I ear n i ng styl es, a nd ach i eve- 
men t/cognitive processes. 

Theproblemsand challenges that edu- 
cators encounter daily, including lack of 
genuine educational and societal support, 
lack of teacher knowledge, parental disap- 
proval, and lack of materials will also be 
addressed. Thefinal look focuses on issues 
I ikeresponsivediversity/multi cultural edu- 
cation programs and globalism in teacher 
education programs, drawing instances 
from theauthors' own personal experiences. 

The American 
Multicultural Heritage 

The United States has been diverse 
since its earliest times. NativeAmericans 
have unique cultures existing across the 
country. Thecolonizersthat immigrated to 
the N ew Wor I d came from d ifferent parts of 
Europe. They too, for example, originated 
from diverse cultures, including the way 
and manner they communicated and also 
how they worshipped. Yet the struggle to 
offer all people equal rights, to establish 
and maintain a fair system of justice, to 
accord fu 1 1 access to economi c opportunity, 
and toestabl ish a cl i mate of acceptance for 
diversity continues to evade this country 
and its schools (Hoge, 1996). 

H owever, the peopl e who i mmi grateto 
the U.S are increasingly reluctant to for - 
saketheir cultural traditionsand valuesto 
become like mainstream society. For in- 


stance, African Americans have fought or 
continue to fight to overcome oppression 
and discrimination so as to maintain their 
cultural heritage. Asians and Hispanics, 
also, areoften not overly excited intrading 
theirethniccu stoms andtraditionsin favor 
of European American habits (Manning & 
Baruth, 2002). This need to recognize and 
respect individual differences and simi- 
larities within cultures further becomes 
clear when oneconsidersthedemographic 
changes in the country. 

Demographic Statistics 

The need for a critical look at diversity 
in our classrooms is stronger today than it 
has ever been in the past. Currently, most 
students enrol led in today's teacher educa- 
tion programs are white and middle class, 
yetthepreK-12student population in many 
parts of the U nited States does not match 
that description. In spite of this, diversity 
issuesinourschoolsaremarginalizedasthe 
current traditional curriculum is based on 
thehistories, experiences, and perspectives 
of the domi nant group (Gallavan, 2000). 

The changing demographics for stu- 
dents in public schools demand a revised 
approach toeducational processes. We are 
tol d by fami liar demograph i c stati sti cs that 
approximately 33 percent of the American 
population growth during the 1980s was 
from immigration. This represented a 20 
percent increase over the immigration rates 
that had exi sted si ncethe 1940s. The 1990s 
have witnessed an increased influx of im- 
migration from many countries. Bytheyear 
2000, demographersreportthattheU nited 
States is only 72 percent European Ameri- 
can, almost 13 percent African American, 
and 11 percent persons of Hispanic origin. 
Asian Americans and Native Americans 
make up the remai ni ng 4 percent. 

At present, students of color are the 
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majority in twenty-fiveofthenation's larg- 
est school systems. Demographic statis- 
tics estimate that by the year 2020 chil- 
dren of color will make up 46 percent of 
school-aged children (Pal las et. al cited in 
Hollis & Ralston, 2001) and thus by the 
year 2020 "White Americans will be the 
statistical minority in the United States” 
(Diouf, in Ball et al. 1998, p. 67). These 
present and future realities support the 
need for offer i ng a strong program deal i ng 
with diversity issues as a part of thetotal 
school curriculum (Hodgkinson cited in 
Drake, 1993; Hoge, 1996; Gallavan, 2000; 
Brown & Kysilka, 2002). 

Forthepurposeofthisartide,wewould 
like to establish a working definition of 
diversity with respect to schools. When we 
speak about diversity in schools, we are 
referring to students of color, of varying 
religious traditions, national origins, na- 
tional heritages, sexual orientation, socio- 
economic level, and lived experiences. 

Achievement 
andCognitive Processes 

A learner's cognitive style addresses 
the manner in which an individual derives 
meaning from the environment, and how 
that person i nterpretsor processes i nfor (na- 
tion from that environment. According to 
Vygotsky'stheoryofsocio-cultural learning, 
cognitive development is of particular im- 
portance i n di versesituati ons becausel earn- 
ing can only take place if thesituation mir- 
rors the individual's cultural environment. 

Because of this, teachers cannot as- 
sume that all learners process information 
in the same manner (Snowman & Biehler, 
2000). Other scholars further argue that 
languageandthinkingstrategiesand skills 
relati ngtoconcepts and information depend 
on thei r overa 1 1 cogn i t i vedevel opment, wh i ch 
is rooted in their cultural background 
(Norton, cited in Mannings* Baruth, 2000). 
Thus, the multicultural classroom instruc- 
tion that does not take students' cognitive 
style into consideration is bound to fail. 

Socio-Economic Class 

That different cultures prepare chil- 
dren to perform tasks in different ways is 
undisputableaccordingtoBowman(1994). 
The social class differential that exists in 
the United States includes, among others, 
family's educational background and in- 
come. M oreoften than not, a family's socio- 
economic status and income level deter- 
minethechildren'sexperiences,asdoother 
factors such asconditionsofthehome, and 


the presence of books and other reading 
materials that have a positive impact on 
educational progress. 

Furthermore, Vygotsky's theory of 
socio-cultural learning postulates that it is 
out of the question to consider the chi Id in 
an envi ronment separate from its culture. 
T oVygotsky, peoplecreatesuch psychologi- 
cal apparatusasspeech, writing, and num- 
bering as cultures develop. This theory, 
therefore, hasa number of rami ficationsfor 
diversity issues. One of those implications 
is that cultural differences may be mis- 
taken for developmental deficiency, as is 
often the case with respect to the minority 
children in the public school systems 
(Snowman & Biehler, 2000). 

Learning Styles 

For too many years, U.S. educators 
havechoreographedthecurriculumtocater 
to a select group like the white, middle- 
class, non-disabled, male student popula- 
tion, and expected other learners to con- 
form. This policy disadvantagesthemi nor- 
ity children who form the majority in the 
public school system, thus creating a large 
number of educational losers. Schools are 
therefore challenged to take a more pro- 
gressive approach and to recognize the 
multitude of differences among learners 
(Manning & Baruth, 2000). 

An increasing body of research sug- 
geststhat allying learningstylewith teach- 
ing and learning activities contributes to 
meeting each individual student's peculiar 
needs, as they are di fferent as col ors of the 
rainbow (Stewart, cited in Manning & 
Baruth, 2000). For example, it has been 
observed that theAfrican-American learn- 
ing style has been inspired by cultural cus- 
toms transposed from specific communi- 
ties in Africa. Both theAfrican-American 
church and family have played a decisive 
role in fashioning the learning styles of 
African Americans (Anderson, 1998; Hale 
Benson, 1986). 

Other research studies and personal 
exper i en ces ha ve shown that conf I i cts often 
arise when theAfrican-American child is 
expected to perform in a fashion that is not 
in sync with the learni ng style (Sue& Sue, 
1990; Anderson, 1998). When put in this 
circumstance or predicament, theAfrican- 
American student sometimes undergoes 
cognitive dissonance; the trend is for the 
student to be mislabeled as incompetent, 
lazy, or unwilling tolearn. 

Progressive scholars like Villegas 
(1991) further arguethat linguistic, social, 
and cu I tu ral def i ci t hoi d back mi nor i ty ch i I - 


dren from doing well academically. The 
cultural differ encetheoriesaccentuatethe 
strengths of different cultures and look for 
ways that instructional practice can ac- 
knowledge and build on those strengths. 
Thus, it is important for educators to know 
how all students learn, to recognize that 
students from culturally diverse back- 
groundshaveuniquelearningstyles,andto 
determine the most appropriate instruc- 
tional approaches and techniques. 

Stereotyping 

Stereotyping may be defined as "ac- 
cepting an attribute as generally true of a 
groupandthen imposing it on an individual 
without questioning the assumption" 
(Brown & Kysilka, 2002, p. 56). For ex- 
ample, according to Elrich (1994), recent 
studies revealed that sixth graders in a 
school ontheoutskirtsofWashington, D.C. 
held the following racial stereotypes: 

♦ Blacks are poor and stay poor because 
they're dumber than whites and Asians 

♦ Blacks people don't I ike to work hard 

♦ Black men make women pregnant and 
leave 

♦ Black boys expect to die young and 
unnaturally 

♦ Whitepeoplearesmartandhavemoney 

♦ Asians don't likeBlacksand H ispanics 

♦ Hispanics are more like blacks than 
whites. They can't bewhitesothey try to 
be black 

♦ H ispanics are poor and don't try hard 
because, I ikeblacks, they know it doesn't 
matter 

Many such group stereotypes are de- 
rived from open or su btl emessages preached 
bythemedia, including educational litera- 
ture. For example, current educational lit- 
eraturerevealsthepreponderanceof a trou- 
bling stereotype that predicts educational 
failure for African Americans and educa- 
tional excellence for Asian Americans 
(Slaughter-Defoe, Nakagawa, Takanishi, 
& J oh n son, 1990). 

Therefore, dealing with racial preju- 
dice i n the cl assroom shou I d be a con cer n of 
every teacher in the classroom because of 
the fear, among others, of the danger of 
replacing ignorance with stereotypes as 
classrooms today are becoming more re- 
flective of America's multiracial and 
multiethnic society. According to 
Hodgkinson (1986): 

The schools of tomorrow may have to 
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be more sensitive to minority differ- 
ences. Many blacks resent being 
lumped into a single racial grouping 
without regard for social and eco- 
nomicstatus. Similarly, PuertoRicans 
do not necessarily enjoy being la- 
beled with Cubans and Mexicans as 
Hispanics. It is cl ear that Asian immi- 
grants from J apan, Korea, and Viet- 
nam are very different. All of these 
groups and sub-groups want to re- 
tain as much of their culture as pos- 
sible. (cited in Drake, 1993, p. 87) 

Thus, addressing diversity in schools 
today presents a major challenge in our 
multicultural society, as educators must 
knowhowtoberesponsivetocultural differ- 
ences and avoid stereotypes that mask com- 
monalities shared by all cultural groups. 

Problems and Challenges 

The chal lenges are numerous, but for 
thepurposeofthisarticlethefol lowing will 
be highlighted in the next section: (1) lack 
ofgenuineeducational or societal support; 
(2) lack of teacher knowledge; (3) parental 
disapproval; and (4) lack of materials. Fol- 
lowing this exploration, there is a section 
presenting details about legislation with 
regardstomulticultural education, instruc- 
tional strategies, and objectives. The need 
for developing a critical and social con- 
science is also addressed. One of the solu- 
tions explored presents the transforma- 
tion of the teacher candidate, the curricu- 
lum and the entire learning community. 

Lack of genuine Educational 
or Societal Support 

Legitimatesocietal support continues 
to be suspect when one talks about diver- 
sity in American schools. In a study on 
resources for multicultural education, one 
instructor reported that resources support- 
ing multicultural instruction weresomeof 
the last to be funded at theschool and were 
considered by teacher education colleagues 
only when the college was preparing for 
review for an institutional accreditation. 

M ore often than not, teachers and ad- 
mi nistrators treat multicultural education 
via Banks' contributions approach, which 
communi cates a total I y i nadequate under- 
standing and application of multicultural 
education to preK-12 students, parents, 
teachers, administrators, pre-service teach- 
ers in the field, and the local community 
(Gallavan, cited in Schultz, 2002, p. 42). 


Lackof Teacher Knowledge 

Traditionally, thecurriculum has em- 
phasized the acquisition of mainstream 
thought, non-contentious abstract knowl- 
edge. School authorities havethereforeex- 
erted control over thecurriculum content, 
which makes little provision for diversity 
issues. 

Some teachers therefore, feel uncom- 
fortableteachingabout ethnic, cultural, or 
racial groups with their limited multicul- 
tural experience. Given teachers history up 
to date, even the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates for diversity among them may be 
exper i end ng anxiety about thei r abi I i ty to 
deliver (Hoge, 1996). 

Parental Disapproval 

Some parents whosubscribetoa hege- 
monicviewof European-American curricu- 
lum consider multi cultural education asan 
affront tothei r vi si on of how A mer i ca "ou ght 
to be.” These individuals fear that Ameri- 
cans may be losi ng the melti ng pot culture 
that issupposedtounitethecountry. How- 
ever, a close scrutiny of this perception 
reveals that the view-point overlooks the 
differences among the diverse European 
grou ps that col on i zed and I ater i mmi grated 
to the New World. 

These parents also, instead of recog- 
nizing thechal lenges of the prevail ing cul- 
ture suchasracism, poverty, vi ol en ce, teen - 
age pregnancy, and drug abuse that still 
face the nation, more often than not dwell 
on itscharmand laythepr obi ems squarely 
on the cultural, ethnic, and racial groups 
they seek to silence or diminish (Hoge, 
1996, pp. 276-277). 

Lack of Materials 

Studies haveshown that thereisa lack 
of materialstodraw upon and lack of time 
to prepare given the breadth of content 
when multicultural education and diverse 
issues in our schools are genuinely consid- 
ered (Gaudel I i , 2001). F urthermore, if teach- 
ers fa i I to i nj ect th e ex i sten ce of a st u dent 's 
ethnicprofi lei n thecurriculum material, it 
negatively affects the self esteem of the 
learner as he/she gets the message that 
people in that ethnic group have made no 
contr i but i on tothedevel opment of A mer i ca 
(Boyer, cited in Drake, 1993). 

Strategies for Improvement 

The following section highlights 
teacher-educator strategies used to im- 
prove these instructional situations. The 


views herein presented reflect recommen- 
dations from research, theory and anec- 
dotal reports from teacher educators. 

Legislation Mandating the Integration 
of a Multicultural Perspective In Schools 

Teacher-education programs must 
eventually comply with the Goals 2000 
educational standards and the No Child 
Left Behind Act. This means that the inte- 
gration of a multicultural perspective in 
teaching and learning is widespread 
throughout the U nited States. Accredited 
teacher-education programs must cover 
issues of diversity, multicultural aware- 
ness and sensitivity-training towards 
implementing toleranceand acceptance in 
thecurriculum. 

The buzz word heard on many cam- 
puses today is equity. This translates into 
raising the bar on expectations for all stu- 
dents and providi ng the same educati onal 
opportunities for all learners. An inclusive 
stance like this one makes an important 
and empower i ng statement i n teacher edu- 
cation. It now implies that wecannolonger 
turn away from our own diversity and we 
can not allow any I earner's future to be at 
risk (Trueba, 1989). 

Implementation Strategies 

One teacher-educator describes her 
strategies for including diversity issues in 
her col legecourseasfol lows. Theformat for 
her part i cu I ar cou rse i s based on a requ i red, 
field-based program. Third year teacher- 
candidates spend half a semester i n a school 
classroom with a diverse student popula- 
tion. This richly diverse field experience 
allows teacher candidates to experience 
diversity first-hand and to modify their 
instructional goalsand teaching objectives 
toservethedi verse learning needs of their 
future students. 

A global and multicultural perspective 
shoul d berefl ected i n thefi nal i nstructional 
products created by these teacher candi- 
dates whohavetodevelopi nstructional units 
that promote a world-view and also make 
room for diverse learners. Teacher candi- 
dates enrolled in this course learn to dis- 
criminate between biased instructional 
materi al s, to i nd udea triangu lated view on 
events and to allow for students to be ac- 
tively engaged in their own learning. 

U pon reviewingcurricular instructional 
materialscritically.teachercandidatesuse 
anti -bi as gu i del i nes todetect u nsound prac- 
tices in existing and future teaching cur- 
ricula. T eacher educators adapt thei r teach- 
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ing plans so as to promote equity for all 
learners. Hence, the strongly ski I Is-based 
approach becomes obsolete, making room 
for action research, data-rich, invested 
learni ng. E ncouraged to bu i I d on thei r stu- 
dents'strengthsand i nterests, teacher can- 
didates triangulate their teaching by (1) 
creating action research situations where 
data is gathered and analyzed by students 
(2) real documentsandfactual accountsare 
explored, and (3) shared discourse among 
peers is required. 

This newly formatted classroom envi- 
ron ment promotes equ i ty and ra i ses expec- 
tations for all students as the learning 
environment has an invested, meaningful 
tone and atmosphere. When expectations 
for all students are high, accountability 
and self-actualization practices take over. 
Dialogue amongst teacher-educators, 
learners, and school teachers identifies a 
need for extended time in the classroom. 
Students and teachers alike need to have 
more time to explore issues and to be in- 
vested inn meaningful learning tasks. 

Strategies to Introduce Diversity issues 
in the College Classroom 

Teacher candidates are introduced to 
diversity issues in a theoretical format 
(Banks, 2002; Nieto, 2000; Ooka Pang, 
2002). These theories allow students to 
explore the reasons for such an important 
topicof study. H owever, because they need 
to implement sound instructional practices, 
the semester does not allow instructors to 
dwell on theory as much. It is important to 
instill in teacher candidates the need for 
inspiring their future students and for de- 
veloping their full potential. Instructional 
practice must focus on raising the bar and 
theexpectationsfor al I students, and offer- 
ing them equal and productive learning 
opportunities (Nieto, 2000). 

The college semester, which usually 
lasts for fifteen continuous weeks, does not 
allow teacher educatorswith much time to 
waste. A worth wh i I e strategy i s one where 
a calendar of events is closely followed. 
Such a calendar indudesaprocessof change 
whereby teacher candidates explore and 
experience their own transformation. It is 
important to begin with a sense of self. 
Teacher candidates need to humbly and 
sincerely exploretheir own views on diver- 
si ty and thei r own reacti ons to di scr i mi na- 
tion and bigotry. 

Onceexpurged, these feelings inform 
candi dates about thefeel i ngs of anger and 
aggression which arelearned behaviorsac- 
quiredatanearlyage(Allport, 1958, Paley, 


1998.) Gordon All port, defined these feel- 
ings of aggression as early as 1958, when 
theCivil Rights movement was in its effer- 
vescence in the Uni ted States. Hecarefully 
analyzed human reactions towards differ - 
ence, stagi ngthesei n four disti ncti vephases 
of human behavior which reveal anger, bad- 
mouth i ng others, avoi d i ng the i ssue of bi g- 
otry and finally physical and verbal abuse 
resulting in destruction. Vivian Paley 
(1998), explori ngthefeel i ngsand reactions 
of students in early childhood programs 
also reveals how these hateful reactions 
are learned behaviors expressed towards 
others as early as age two. 

Instructional Objectives 

Thenextstageistofocuson theneeds 
of classroom students who are copi ng with 
their own thresholds of under standingalong 
with the barrage of skills they need to 
acquireduringtheireducational careers. It 
is of no use to add on global and multicul- 
tural experiences alone, devoid of content 
and structure (Banks, 2000; Nieto, 2000.) 
Hence the inclusion of a post-card perspec- 
tive on the world does not suffice. 

T eacher-educators and teacher candi- 
dates should become more knowledgeable 
about the world and its needs before they 
embark on teaching about cultural and 
linguistic diversity. With a quarter of the 
semester used up in developing a personal 
stanceand indevelopingatheoretical frame- 
work, the next phase is to promote a trans- 
formation in the student. The last level of 
multicultural awareness promoted by 
J ames Banks (2000) is that of a cultural 
transformation. Translated into educa- 
tional terms in the college environment, 
this means making a personal commit- 
ment towards change. How can this be 
promoted and addressed? 

Implementing a Transformation Approach 

The first step is to explore all of the 
previous stages; (1) acculturation, (2) as- 
similation, (3) celebrations, and (4) trans- 
formation). Having students experience 
first-hand howwrongitistopromoteaccul- 
turation, giving up of self to acquire the 
cultureof others, assimilation, phasing into 
another culture, celebrating differences by 
promot i ng festi vi ti es and common themes. 

A transformation requires change: tak- 
ing a stance, celebrating our own social 
consciousness and awareness; putting our 
foot down in situations of non-equity and 
social justice should take up the other two 
thirds of the semester. 


Developing a Social Conscience 

Th i s i s perhaps the hardest task of al I . 
How can students protest, put their feet 
down, and beangry about injustice if they 
haven't experienced it? One powerful me- 
dium ismedia itself. Stirringupconscious- 
ness through shared screenings of scenes 
fromthecommon lore. Teacher candidates 
express their opinions after reading about 
social action from the Malcolm Xs, Rosa 
Parks, and Martin Luther Kings of yester- 
year and today. They share strategi es and 
points of view, coming up with their own 
perspectives. 

The fi nal stage i s that of the personal 
transformation. M ulticultural education is 
presented to them as a process of tri angu- 
lation where the truth is presented from 
three different protagonists. Students be- 
comeexci ted when they I earn that thetr uth 
cannot hold unless it is presented from 
three si des. F orci ng students to vi ew thei r 
teaching as a multiple-perspective adds 
depth to the preparation of the instruc- 
tional format that will promote cultural 
and linguistic diversity. 

Whataresomeoftheseproducts?They 
are no longer post-card views of the world, 
instead, they present theprogress, process, 
and stamina of a different peopleas if I i vi ng 
through their skin. There is a paradigm 
shift in tea chi ngtopicsabout multicultural 
education (Ukpokodu, 1999). Wearemore 
interested in promoting a global perspec- 
tive. Hence, talking about how the "melt- 
ing-pot" or "tossed salad" in America is 
doing is no longer important. 

It is far more important to explore 
where our immigrants, refugees, migrant 
workers, and settlers came from. Teacher 
cand i dates wi sh i ng toteach i n el ementary, 
middle schools, and high schools are now 
requiredtousereal sources and to promote 
document-based questions in their future 
classrooms. The mandate we are hearing 
from research in curriculum and instruc- 
tion is to promote the need for better and 
more equitable instructional resources. 

Wearealsoasking teacher candidates 
to explore, adopt, and understand (1) the 
anti-bias curriculum, (2) equitable educa- 
tional teaching practices, and (3) caring, 
student-centered teaching approaches. 
T eachi ng programs for teacher candidates 
all over the United States now need to 
fulfill the cultural and linguisticdiversity 
requirement toearn teaching credentials. 
So, as teacher educators, we have many 
questions, inhibitions, and inter -cultural 
clashes of our own. 

Classrooms need to be tolerant and 
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equitablepl aces of I earning, whereall learn- 
ers areempowered to perform at thei r h i gh- 
est potenti al . We no I onger accept j ust teach- 
ing about multicultural ism/global ism. We 
donot accept student projects that attempt 
to import diversity through topics such as 
"ChristmasAroundtheWorld"or ‘Thanks- 
giving Celebrations Around theWorld." We 
are not sati sf i ed with responses from cl ass- 
room teachers stating that they, “Indudea 
scenein thelifeof a NativeAmerican fam- 
ily during Thanksgiving" so that they can 
say they've included racial andethnicdiver- 
sity. Pinatas, teepees, and menorahsshould 
not be considered classroom decor, tojus- 
tify our world-view. 

Teaching Euytltablif 

Teachingequitablyandteachingabout 
equity in all classrooms is perhaps a more 
important issue than celebrating cultural 
congruence(Banks, 2000). Thearea of cul- 
tural and linguistic awareness is opening 
new aven uesfor cl ass-di scussi ons i n today's 
col lege classrooms. Bullying, harassment, 
and stalking come up as salient school- 
related topics of discussion. The newly- 
found issue of racial profiling surfaces as 
another importanttopictodeal with when 
talking about ourselves in post-911 North 
America. 

Students in the college classroom 
shou I d feel comfortabl ewith thei r own self- 
awareness, as they explore their own bi- 
ases. Self-disci osureshould bea large part 
of theprogram of i nstructi on , where r i ddi ng 
oneself of one's own personal biases pre- 
pares you as an equity-oriented teacher. 
Learningtosharepersonal fearsandanxi- 
etieswithcolleaguescouldtake precedence 
over taking notes in the lecture hall, or 
responding toa multi pi e-choi cetest on cul- 
tural awareness. Pressing issues that af- 
fect young learners of today should take 
precedence over theoretical models of in- 
struction. 

Thenegati veimpact of thehidden cur- 
riculum, institutionally sanctioned dis- 
crimination in schools, and racism should 
be taught in the college lecture-hall. 
Teacher -candidates should be exposed to 
classroom real i ties i n today'sschool s, where 
the self-fulfilling prophesies that wrongly 
track students into the "back of the room" 
and label them as failures early on contin- 
ues to exist. 

Exploration of the feeling of being 
"other ed" and understanding what it feels 
like to stand out in a crowd, to lose face 
among peers, should be included in the 
curriculum. The issues that we discuss 


within the multicultural paradigm (being 
different, isolated, silenced) surface as is- 
sues that we all face as members of a 
particular community. 

Multicultural education in today's 
school classroomscallsforachange.J ames 
A. Banks calls is the transformation ap- 
proach whereeverythingthat istaught and 
learned centersaroundacultural exchange, 
or a give and take. Students and teachers 
negotiate between what it means to learn 
and what learning means tothem. So, our 
job as teacher-educators is to level the 
ground, bui I d theframework and empower 
teacher candidates to make way for this 
kindof learning.Therearemany attempts 
at doing just that. T o cite a few, the enti re 
second unit of the 2002/3 Annual Editions 
in Multicultural Education (McGraw-H ill/ 
Dushkin, 2002) is devoted to teacher-edu- 
cators' efforts in this arena. 

NancyGallavan.forone, in her article 
"Multicultural Education attheAcademy: 
Teacher Educators'Challenges, Conflicts, 
and Coping Skills" (pp. 39-45) describes 
thehosti lereception and thei ndifferenceof 
students i n the lecturehall. Her study sur- 
veyed the challenges experienced by 24 
multicultural education instructorsasthey 
experienced the following from their stu- 
dents: (1) resistance, (2) opposition, (3) a 
need for quick -solutions so culturally-re- 
lated problems disappear, (4) avoidance of 
thetopic, and (5) lack of genuine concern. 
Instructors, on the other hand needed to 
bond with each other for support. 

Overwhelmingly true in most of the 
i nstructors' responses wasa need for moral 
support. The most i mportant f i ndi ng from 
thisstudyunanimouslyspellsouttheneed 
for appreciation. Teaching about multicul- 
tural/global issuesisdifficult. Teacher edu- 
cators in general reflected on the need for 
collaboration, dialogue and problem-sol v- 
i ng tostrengthen thef i el d. An en I i ghten i ng 
note, however, and quite revitalizing one 
indeed, is the finding that taking social 
action (Ooka Pang, 2002) becoming closely 
involved with colleagues in the field will 
strengthen all of us. 

Conclusion 

The diversity issue is in fact a non- 
issuei n someacademicenviron men ts where 
there is I ittl e diversity among student and 
academic populations. Many campusesare 
addressing this situation by increasing 
diversity, attracting under-represented 
minority students, and promotingmulticul- 
tural awareness. These are healthy mea- 
sures that will increasediversityinthelong 
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run, and will result in positive changes. 

However, today's teacher candidates 
need to know that there is a diverse world 
i n thei r futured assrooms. Th i s i ssueshou I d 
and must beaddressed through i nstructi on 
that informs teacher candidates about (1) 
current demographics, (2) legislation topro- 
tect under-represented groups, and (3) anti- 
bias instructional tools and practices. By 
addressing these issues seriously, thenon- 
i ssue feature becomes a sal i ent and i mpor- 
tant issue. 

Teacher candidates should focus on 
developingcriticalawareness.Teacher edu- 
cators must open the eyes of thei r students 
so that they are not consumers of i nstruc- 
tion but actively engaged members of a 
global community. Teacher candidates 
should study the real issues that affect the 
world at large instead of developing a con- 
venient post-card version of the world. 

Thecriticallyawareteacher candidate 
should also be encouraged totakea stance 
i n I ife and to make deci si ons that promote 
a social conscience. H ow often do teachers 
turn a blind eye to the unfairness of the 
educational system, to the gravity of an 
issuethat occurred on theplayground, or to 
the discrepancies of their instruction visa 
vis the curriculum? As we empower our 
learners and raisethebar for our students 
to reach their potential through equitable 
learning processes, shouldn't teacher can- 
didates be learning to model these desir- 
able behaviors? 

If teachers continue to feel disenfran- 
chised by thesystem, if they I i vei n fear and 
do not take social action because it may 
cause them their jobs, aren't we having 
them send a double message to thei r own 
students? 

I n conclusion, theabovearesomesug- 
gestionsthatcan be implemented. Teacher 
educators need to (1) work from a sound 
conceptual framework, (2) base their ac- 
tions on theory research, (3) act on issues 
instead oftalkingaboutthem, and (4) model 
an empowered, socially and critically aware 
instructor. 
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